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Boston Region.—Winter maintained a 
firm grip on New England well into March, 
and then very slowly and reluctantly re- 
laxed its hold. The 
spring of 1940 will go 
down in history as one 
of the most backward 
ever known in New 
England. At the 
moment of writing 
(April 29), the months 
of March and April 
have each averaged 
three degrees per day 
below normal! Pre- 
cipitation has been 
about double the normal. It requires little 
imagination to infer that New Englanders 
have ‘enjoyed’ cold and unpleasant weather. 
The most unusual feature of these two 
months near Boston is that there has been 
not one seasonably warm aud pleasant day 
with a southwest wind. The highest tem- 
perature for the year to date is 63°, on April 
8, whereas the thermometer should go over 
70° in late March, and temperatures in the 
70's and even 80's are of occasional occur- 
rence in April. It snowed at Boston on 
April 22, and prior to that most of the rain 
in southern New England was snow in the 
northern half. Near Boston the ponds and 
marshes did not really begin to open until 
April. 

Reflecting the season, certain winter 
species have lingered exceptionally late, 
notably the Canvas-back (still present in 
Mass.!), Barrow’s Golden-eye, Guillemot, 
Razor-billed Auk, Northern Horned Lark 
and Northern Shrike. King Eiders, unre- 
ported earlier, were seen at Barnstable on 
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February 25 (John W. Eaton), with two 
spring records since. Maine supplies two 
more Ivory Gull records, and one Gyrfalcon. 
A White Gyrfalcon was excellently seen on 
two occasions at Plum Island, March 29 
(Safford). After the violent blizzard on 
February 13-14, 3 adult Blue Geese were 
found at Sakomet, R. I., and one was so ex- 
hausted that it was caught alive (Robert 
Foote), the first winter record for New 
England. 

Canada Geese, Brant and Pintail began 
moving north in late February and early 
March. The land birds, however, have been 
so belated, that the poor birding has become 
positively fascinating. Generally speaking, 
stragglers began appearing here and there 
from March 20 on, but the very first March 
group was not generally distributed until 
March 31, and most of them did not become 
common until even later! Of the species due 
the first week in April, only the Vesper 
Sparrow has completed its arrival; the group 
due the middle third of April is represented 
by scattered stragglers only, and most of the 
species arriving some time after April 15 are 
as yet unreported in the state. On not one 
day this spring has there been anything 
remotely resembling a ‘wave.’ 

The waterfowl migration has been rela- 
tively poor, as the belated spring floods 
drowned out feeding grounds. The flight of 
Black Ducks normal, Canada Goose pretty 
good, Brant decided increase, Pintail re- 
markably good, Green-winged Teal remark- 
ably poor. There have been good numbers 
of Ospreys and Red-shouldered Hawks, lots 
of Fox Sparrows, and no less than eight rec- 
ords of Migrant Shrikes since March 1. 
Woodcock, Phoebe and Tree Swallow are 
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so sharply decreased in numbers as to sug- 
gest heavy winter mortality in the South, 
and I suspect the Killdeer is in this group, 
though less conspicuously. There is as yet 
no sign of any spring migration of the 
Creeper and Golden-crowned Kinglet in 
eastern Massachusetts, at a date when the 
last stragglers only remain in normal years. 

I have in the past commented on how often 
the shore birds travel on a schedule of their 
own, which may or may not coincide with 
other birds the same season. This spring 
they are particularly early! All records for 
the state have been broken by the first 
Greater Yellow-legs (March 23, Griscom), 
Lesser Yellow-legs (April 14, Harris and 
Smith), Northern Phalarope (April 13, 
Curtis ),and Turnstone (April 13, Monomoy, 
Curtis), 30 of the last, Nantucket (April 21, 
Cottrells and Bradfords). The Hudsonian 
Curlew (very early) was seen in Rhode 
Island on April 13 and Chatham on April 19. 
The Red Phalarope, Black-bellied Plover 
and Red-backed Sandpiper arrived on time. 

Worthy of note is a European Teal on 
April 7 at Eastham (Wyman Richardson), 
another at Ipswich the same day (Emilio 
and Alexander). Two unfortunate Little 
Blue Herons appeared at Dover on April 8, 
feeding in a yard (Walter P. Henderson). 
Another was reported by a large party at 
Brewster on April 19. The first is also a state 
record.—LupLow Griscom, Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—The period began 
in the wake of the most severe storm of the 
winter, a blizzard that brought 7 inches of 
snow on February 14. The entire season fol- 
lowing was subnormal in temperature, but 
the long drought was at last broken, and 
precipitation for March and early April was 
above normal. On March 4 a freak ice storm 
inflicted much damage to trees in a wide- 
spread area including northern New Jersey, 
Westchester, and northern Long Island east 
to Huntington. In many localities destruc- 
tion was worse than that caused by the 1938 
hurricane. As a result of the constant sub- 
normal temperatures (the thermometer 
dropped to 15° on March 24) floral develop- 
ment was more than two weeks behind 
average conditions, and the northward 
movement of birds was unusually retarded. 
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Interest in the ocean and other gathering 
places for water birds brought a host of note- 
worthy observations. Harlequin Duck was 
reported from Long Island, at Atlantic 
Beach, February 18-April 16 (various ob- 
servers) and at Rockaway Point, February 
18—March 10 (various observers). American 
Eider reported from Jones Beach, Montauk, 
and Rockaway Point, and King Eider from 
Whitestone and Rockaway Point. Brant 
appeared in considerable numbers off Manas- 
quan Inlet, February 12 (Fables); at Moriches 
Inlet, March 31 (Wilcox); and at Jones 
Beach, April 8-15 (Elliott, Selby). Whist- 
ling Swan appeared at Manorville, February 
26-March 4 (Raynor); at Lake Como, March 
24-31 (various observers); and at Mecox, 
March 31 (Fischer). All were single birds 
(a total of 350). Snow Geese were seen over 
Montclair on April 7 (J. L. Edwards), and 
single birds were reported from scattered 
localities elsewhere. Canada Geese appeared 
to be slightly more abundant this spring. 

The period, as usual, brought a scattering 
of Alcida to our shores. Razor-billed Auks 
were reported from Montauk, Orient, and 
Rockaway Point. Briinnich’s Murre, at 
Rockaway Point, February 24 (Mayer), and 
at Idlewild, March 8 (Mayer). Atlantic 
Murre, Long Beach, one captured alive, 
February 21, released February 24 (Arbib). 
Black Guillemot, 1, Montauk, March 27 
(Cobb, Helmuth, Fischer). A Lesser Black- 
backed Gull was found at Heckscher State 
Park, February 24 (Cruickshank), and a 
European Black-headed Gull and a Little 
Gull at Brooklyn, April 1 (Hix, Mathews). 
Fleisher, Brennan, and Tengwall report an 
immature Caspian Tern carefully studied on 
Prospect Lake, Brooklyn, March 3, certainly 
an amazing record. Troy Meadows had a 
large concentration of waterfowl on March 
23, including 3000 Pintail and 300 Baldpate. 

Turkey Vulture moved into Morris County 
on March 9 (Rusling), and the first Wat- 
chung Ridge Hawk flight occurred on March 
3, with the heaviest on March 19, when 121 
Hawks, 90 per cent of which were Red- 
shoulders, passed over Montclair in two 
hours (Wolfarth). A Golden Eagle was seen 
at Croton Point from February 12 (Pangburn) 
to March 2 (Watson, Hines). The Black- 
bird roost at Raritan Arsenal reached its 
population peak on March 18, when an 
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estimated 400,000 birds were congregated, 
after which the population declined (Cant). 
The arrival of land birds was slow and 
sporadic, with no discernible waves. The 
following first dates show how generally 
distributed were the arrivals of many species. 
February 18, Red-wing (Mayer); February 
19, Wood Duck (Pettit, Peterson); February 
22, Pied-billed Grebe (Cantor, Norse, 
Staloff); February 24, Purple Grackle (va- 
rious observers); February 27, Woodcock 
(Elliott); March 2, Prairie Horned Lark 
Elliott); March 3, Fox Sparrow, Robin 
‘although not common until March 20); 
March 9, Rusty Blackbird (Reids); March 
19, Piping Plover (Elliott); March 23, Blue- 
winged Teal (Fry), Myrtle Warbler (Reids); 
March 24, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (Brown, 
Edwards), Tree Swallow (Storer); March 28, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Reids); March 30, 
Black-bellied Plover (Elliott); March 31, 
Osprey (various observers), Pipit (Latham), 
and Bittern (Sedwitz); April 3, Hermit 
Thrush; April 6, Vesper Sparrow (Elliott), 
Barn Swallow (Rusling); April 7, Pine 
Warbler; April 11, Northern and Louisiana 
Water-Thrush (Cantor, Norse); April 14, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Cliff Swallow 
(Cantor, Norse), Chipping Sparrow (Elliott), 
Yellow Palm Warbler (Norse, Cantor), and 
Florida Gallinule. 

Among many other interesting records the 
following stand out: Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron, 1, Massapequa, April 7 (Cruick- 
shank); Kumlien’s Gull, 1, Flushing Bay, 
February 25 (Bull, Watson); Golden Plover, 
Idlewild, March 30 (Mayer); Bohemian 
Waxwing, Hunter, N. Y., April 6 (R. D. 
Edwards); Pine Grosbeak, Hunter, N. Y., 
March 10 (R. D. Edwards); Evening Gros- 
beak, February 27, Columbia, N. J. CHamil- 
ton); Red Crossbill, Idlewild, February 18 
(Mayer); Labrador Savannah Sparrow, 
Jones Beach, found dead April 14, compared 
with skins (C. K. Nichols, J. T. Nichols, 
Elliott). Already reported breeding by 
April 15 were Red-shouldered Hawk, Duck 
Hawk, Screech Owl, Prairie Horned Lark, 
Woodcock.—Rosert Aris, Jr., Woodmere, 
L. I., and Atrrep E. Eynon, Newark, N. J. 


Philadelphia Region.—U nseasonable 
weather prevailed during the period con- 
sidered. On April 13 and 14, snow covered 
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the ground and 


Cnrnniseene the temperature 
PHILA: fell to 26°, nip- 

Ms ping buds and 

MD. early-flowering 


shrubs. Rainfall 
has been above 
normal. The cold 
of the past winter 
I has had little ap- 
parent effect on the land birds. Mallards 
and Canada Geese, among the waterfowl 
frequenting fresh-water ponds and streams, 
suffered. Most of the Mallards and some of 
the Canada Geese in this area are raised on 
game farms and released. For that reason, 
they are not as hardy as the average wild 
bird. 

Offshore birds suffered and died, not so 
much from the effects of cold as from oil. 
At Island Beach, N. J., on February 25, 
Lindauer noted the following dead birds: 
Common Loon, 2; Red-throated Loon, 2; 
Holboell’s Grebe, 3; Horned Grebe, 8; Old- 
squaw, 1; Scoters, 9 (3 species); Herring 
Gull, 14; Razor-billed Auk, 8; Briinnich’s 
Murre, 1; Dovekie, 1. Most of the victims 
were more or less spotted with oil. Some, 
especially the Grebes, bore evidence of hav- 
ing been shot with a rifle. Between Decem- 
ber 31 and April 14, E. and Q. Kramer re- 
ported finding, along the New Jersey coast, 
19 Dovekies and 12 Razor-billed Auks, each 
spotted with oil. Only one bird, a Dovekie, 
was alive. 

A European Widgeon, seen at Marshall- 
town, N. J., March 30 (Eynon and others), 
and another at Penn Manor, Pa., March 31 
(Yoder), are unusual records. 

The Delaware River and tributaries have 
been frequented by an unprecedented number 
of species of wildfowl. On March 22, from 
Delair, N. J., to Penn Manor, Pa., the fol- 
lowing were seen by one group of observers: 
Mute Swan, 1; Canada Goose, 10; Mallard, 
12; Black Duck, 1500; Baldpate, 120; Pin- 
tail, 300; Green-winged Teal, 10; Blue- 
winged Teal, 2; Shoveller, 2; Wood Duck, 8; 
Redhead, 1; Ring-necked Duck, 70; Canvas- 
back, 45; Scaup, 80; Golden-eye, 30; Buffle- 
head, 2; American Merganser, 100; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 1. In contrast to the 
Delaware River, where wild rice provides 
food, Barnegat Bay has been almost destitute 
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of wildfowl. Lack of food (eel grass) is 
doubtless the reason for this condition. 

Snow Geese were present at Fortesque, 
N. J., from mid-March to mid-April in their 
usual numbers. Maximum was about 
20,000 in early April. On March 25, Clark 
and others counted 25 Blue Geese among 
the Snow Geese. 

Owls in interesting numbers have been a 
feature of the period: Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
March 9, Barn Owl, 1, Long-eared Owl, 2 
groups wintered; March 3 and April 7, Saw- 
whet Owl, 1 (Clark); March 30, Barred Owl, 
1 CI. Starr IID. Tinicum, Pa., February 17, 
Saw-whet Owl, 1 (Goldstein). Holmesburg, 
Pa., March 2, Saw-whet Owl, 1 (Collopy). 
Fort Mott, N. J., April 7, Barred Owl, 2 
(Miller). Haddonfield, N. J., April 6, 
Screech Owl, nest with 2 eggs (Regensburg); 
February 21, Long-eared Owl, 1 (Anderson). 
Camden and Salem counties, N. J., early 
April, Horned Owl, 3 nests, 2 young each 
(Reimann). Hopewell, Pa., April 6, Horned 
Owl, 2 young out of nest (Conway ). 

The Black Vulture appears to be increasing 
in this area: Cape May, N. J., March 25, 
2 (Yoder); Wilmington, Del., March 19, 
1 (Annett); Springton, Pa., April 2, 1 (J. 
and E. Rigby). 

Other records of interest: Springton, Pa., 
March 19, Redhead, 6; April 2, Holboell’s 
Grebe, 2; April 13, Horned Grebe, 60. 
Tinicum, Pa., March 27, Lapland Longspur, 
1 (J. and E. Rigby); March 24, Snow Bunt- 
ing, 4 (Reimann). Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
January 16, Pine Grosbeak, 1 (Clark). 
Perryville, Md., February 25, Canvas-back, 
3000, Whistling Swan, 1000 (Carr). Island 
Beach, N. J., March 2, Northern Shrike, 1 

Yoder). Seaside Park, N. J., immature 
Glaucous Gull wintered and adult seen 
February 22. Wildwood, N. J., April 14, 
Purple Sandpiper, 9 CE. and Q. Kramer). 
Pennypack Creek, Philadelphia, Pa., April 
13, several Crows incubating eggs in snow- 
rimmed nests (Reimann). National Park, 
Gloucester County, N. J., March 30, Iceland 
Gull (D. and W. Marshall). 

To date, April 15, reports indicate that 
migrating land birds were little affected by 
the cold spring. ‘First arrivals’ were on 
time and the bulk of the migrants were a 
week to ten days behind schedule.—Jutian 
K. Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 
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[Mr. Potter also reports a Ferruginous 
Duck, but lack of space undoubtedly pre- 
vented him from giving adequate details, 
and all exotic Ducks are now under sus- 
picion, because of the numerous private 
ornamental waterfowl ponds.—Eb. | 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—During 
the months of February and March, the 
weather in the Washington Region has been, 
on the average, un- 
usually cool and with- 
out any high temper- 
ature, even for a single 
day. The vegetation 
is consequently very 
greatly retarded. 

Birds, as a whole, 
have been consider- 
ably held back by the 
cool weather, both 
here and farther south. 
The singing of the 
Cardinal and Tufted Titmouse, however, 
was regular during the period, and the 
Mockingbird began singing about the middle 
of March. On very few days, however, 
during the entire two months were birds 
especially active and numerous. 

The Vesper Sparrow, something like a 
week late, was reported on the Patuxent 
Research Refuge, near Laurel, Md., by F. H. 
May, on March 31, and on the same day in 
Baltimore by Hervey Brackbill. The Chip- 
ping Sparrow, reported from Baltimore, Md., 
by the latter observer on April 3 is also at 
least a week late. On the other hand, a Barn 
Swallow, seen by him in Baltimore on April 
6, is nearly a week ahead of time. 

Mr. Brackbill reports that the Cedar Wax- 
wing seemed to be unusually numerous at 
Baltimore between February 28 and March 
10. On the other hand, the Killdeer has 
been unusually scarce this spring in that 
vicinity. 

At Seneca, Md., W. H. Lawrence reports 
Fox Sparrows common on March 17; and 
many Tree Sparrows seen at Laytonsville, 
Md., on March 30. At Laytonsville, the 
Barn Owl was observed about its nest on 
several occasions between March 30 and 
April 14. Mr. Lawrence reports Red-tailed 
Hawks nesting near Seneca on March 31, 
and at Laytonsville on April 14. On April 7 
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there were eggs in the latter nest, and, on 
April 14, probably young. The Barred Owl 
was noted at Seneca on March 17, and a nest 
was found in Rock Creek Park, in the city 
of Washington, on April 14. The Red- 
shouldered Hawk was found nesting at 
Seneca on March 17, and noted again on 
March 31. In the same vicinity, the Great 
Horned Ow! was observed on March 31, 
probably the same pair that had previously 
had a nest in the vicinity. Mr. Lawrence 
also reports a nest with eggs of the Mourn- 
ing Dove at Laytonsville on April 14; and a 
pair of White-breasted Nuthatches building 
a nest in the same vicinity on April 7. 

On the Potomac River, near Seneca, Mr. 
Lawrence found a gathering of about 100 
Mallards and Black Ducks on March 17. 
While the portion of the Potomac River 
above Washington is not so much frequented 
by waterfowl as is the area below the city, 
a number of species are more or less regularly 
to be found there during the period of their 
stay in this region. 

The Saw-whet Owl, by no means a com- 
mon bird in the Washington region, was re- 
ported by R. Bruce Overington, at Laurel, 
Md., on March 8. Another raptorial bird 
that is worthy of note in the vicinity of 
Washington, the record of which was in- 
advertently omitted from the previous re- 
port, is a Rough-legged Hawk, observed by 
Charles P. Preston, at the Westmoreland State 
Park, near Montross, Va.—Harry C. Oser- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 


Carolina Region.—Weather cooler in 
South Carolina and normal in North Caro- 
lina, with freezing weather and snow late 
March and mid-April. 

Most waterfowl had 
left Bull's Island, S.C., 
and Pea Island, N. C., 
by late February, each 
reporting 650 Ducks. 
Albemarle Sound on 
March 1 had 2000 each 
of Canada Geese, Red- 
heads, and Canvas- 
backs, 1000 Scaup, and 
500 Buffle-head, but no 

Joun H. Grey, Jr. Brant (Walker). Last 
Brant, April 4, on Pea Is. On April 15, 
Bull’s Is. (Baldwin) had only 175 Ducks, 
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and Pea Is. 800 with 500 Geese. Reports 
from South Carolina confirm increase in 
Canada Geese; Columbia had 100 to 200, 
late February (Hampton). Greater Snow 
Geese last seen Hatteras (Quinn), February 
15, but Pea Is. had 10,000, February 3, and 
last, February 12. Blue-winged Teal arrived 
Pea Is., March 25. European Widgeon have 
been reported this winter at Charleston 
(Chamberlain), Pea Is., March 6, and Hat- 
teras, March 24. Coots still plentiful at 
Back Bay late March, and Pea Is. had 200, 
April 15. Cape Henry (Reed), last Surf and 
American Scoters, March 3; Old-squaw 
numerous late March. Swans returning to 
Currituck with the increasing food supply, 
rather than wintering at Lake Mattamuskeet. 
The Swan wintering 
at Bull's Is. left April 
2; Pea Is. had 4 to 
April 11. 

Dovekies at Hat- 
teras all winter with 
33 on February 24, and 
last, March 26; last 
Razor-billed Auk, 
March 12. Gannets 
numerous along coast, 
Hatteras to Cape 
Henry, late March and 
early April. Osprey, Cape Henry, March 7; 
Laughing Gull, March 28.. Glaucous Gull, 
Oregon Inlet, March 26-27. Green Heron, 
at Hatteras, April 6; and Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron at Cape Henry, April 10; 
Little Blues and American Egret arrived at 
Beaufort, N. C., by April 2 (Royal). 

Shore-bird migration at Pea Is. about 
normal; Piping Plover arrived March 25; 
Sanderling increasing rapidly in mid-March; 
Wilson's Plover arrived April 4; estimated 
8000 shore birds, April 11, mainly Red- 
backed Sandpipers, with Black-bellied Plover, 
Sanderling, and the first Dowitcher. The 
Avocet that wintered at Bull's Is. left March 
14; Black-necked Stilt observed there March 
29-30, a month earlier than previous records. 

Purple Martins arrived Charleston, Feb- 
ruary 20, but late elsewhere: Columbia, 
March 19; Hatteras, March 24; and Eliza- 
beth City (Flora), March 28, the latest date 
in ten years. Swifts reached Charleston, 
March 30; Lumberton, April 2; and Raleigh 
next day. Cliff Swallow, Hatteras, 
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April 2; Barn Swallow, Pea Is., April 4. 

Summer visitors late in arriving: Charles- 
ton had Chuck-will’s-widow, April 12; 
Hummingbird, April 13; Worm-eating War- 
bler, April 15. Louisiana Water-Thrush, 
Lumberton (Wolff), March 30; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher and Yellow-throated Vireo, 
next day; White-eyed Vireo, Greenville, 
N. C., April 6 (Biggs); Yellow-throated 
Warbler, Arden, Apri] 1 (Grinnell); Parula 
Warbler, Raleigh, April 6; Prairie Warbler, 
Charleston, April 13, on schedule Lumber- 
ton, April 7; Kingbird, Charleston, April 7, 
Raleigh, April 10 as usual. 

Early arrivals: Crested Flycatcher, Charles- 
ton, March 22 (Dingle); and Prothonotary 
Warbler, Raleigh, April 6 (Quay). Arriving 
on schedule: Wood Thrush, Arden, April 9, 
Columbia and Greenville, N. C., April 11; 
Hooded Warbler, Raleigh, April 6; Summer 
Tanager, Columbia, April 1; Chipping Spar- 
row, Arden, February 26, Raleigh, March 5; 
Catbird, Arden, April 8, Lumberton, next 
day; Mountain Vireo, Highlands, April 1, 
(Sherman); Red-eyed Vireo, same day, 
Arden. Orchard Oriole, Charleston, April 1, 
Marine, April 15 (Samworth); Broad-winged 
Hawk and Spotted Sandpiper, Raleigh, 
April 15. Black and White Warbler, Arden, 
February 26, Washington, March 18, earlier 
than usual; Columbia, April 1, usual time. 
Bewick’s Wren, Arden, March 22. 

Cold weather did not hold back nesting: 
at Columbia, Cardinals (Charles) completed 
nest March 27, eggs April 5; from first week 
in April, Mockingbirds, Starlings, Jays, and 
Florida Grackles were building; Carolina 
Wrens started March 1, week earlier than 
last year. Raven's nest on Grandfather 
Mountain at elevation 5800 feet, February 11 
(Brown), and on April 7 had 4 young about 
2 weeks old. Bald Eagle nest with 2 nearly 
grown young, Cape Henry, April 4. 

Brewer's Blackbird, Clemson, March 19 

Sherman); Redpoll, Washington, March 25; 

Henslow’s Sparrow, Concord, April 11 
‘Brown); and Scarlet Tanager, Columbia, 
April 6, a week early (Hampton).—. S. 
Brimuey and Joun H. Grey, Jr., Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Region.—The period 
as a whole has been continuously cold and 
wet. Extreme examples of each are: a 314- 


inch rainfall on 
April 5, and 
freezing tem- 
peratures on 
April 13 (a rec- 
ord breaker for 
that late date). 
The excessive 
rainfall main- 
tained the high 
level of upland 
ponds and 
created ideal conditions for an abundance of 
the upland Sandpipers. Both Solitary Sand- 
piper and Lesser Yellow-legs have been 
present in more than usual numbers. The 
freeze of April 13 caused widespread damage 
to vegetation and undoubtedly had an in- 
direct effect upon bird life. Incubating small 
birds, however, seem to have brought their 
eggs or young broods safely through the 
freeze. 

Lingering effects of the severe cold of late 
January are still apparent. The scarcity of 
several species of small birds, reported in 
the preceding period, persisted through the 
present one. Ruby-crowned Kinglet, usually 
common or abundant, has been rare. Blue- 
gray Gnatcatchers and Black and White 
Warblers, regular but rare winter residents, 
disappeared entirely until the advent of the 
usual influx of both species in the spring mi- 
gration. Bluebirds, reported by meas having 
been extremely abundant across northern 
Florida a few days after the freeze, seem to 
have been drained entirely from this region. 
Usually very common here in winter, they 
have been rare, and the coming of spring 
seems not to have brought back local birds 
that may have been forced farther south by 
the cold. At the close of this period, when 
breeding Bluebirds are usually common, 
even after the northern-breeding birds have 
gone, there is only a sparse scattering of 
breeders through the region. I recall a 
similar instance in coastal South Carolina 
many years ago, and recovery of the species 
to normal numbers was slow. Apparently 
there has been heavy mortality somewhere, 
but there was no evidence of it here. 

Another striking disappearance was that 
of the Loggerhead Shrike and the Sparrow 
Hawk. The Shrike, abundant all year, and 
the Hawk, usually common until the end of 
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March, prey upon the larger insects that 
weather our normal cold spells down among 
the grass roots. The extreme, protracted 
cold must have destroyed these insects, and 
both of their principal predators have been 
all but unknown here since that time. 

Spring migration, so far as the trans-Gulf 
migrants are concerned, has been normal in 
numbers and on time—loca! weather con- 
ditions have nothing whatever to do with 
the date of their departure from far-away 
Yucatan for the long flight. Land-route, 
insect-catching species, however, were from 
a week to ten days late: Purple Martin was 
first seen on February 18; Chimney Swift, 
March 27; Rough-winged Swallow, March 
30; and Nighthawk, April 14. Other land- 
route migrants, dependent upon marine life 
for food, were on time: Lesser Yellow-legs, 
February 22; Little Blue Heron, March 9; 
Solitary Sandpiper, March 10; and Pectoral 
Sandpiper, March 24. White Ibis on March 
15 CF. Bray.) was the earliest ever recorded. 

A few other arrival dates of interest are: 
Broad-winged Hawk, March 31, equaling 
its previous earliest arrival; Prairie Warbler, 
very rare in this region, April 6; Blue Gros- 
beak, also very rare, April 12 (Mrs. A. L. 
Whigham); and Acadian Flycatcher, the 
earliest ever recorded, April 13 (Mrs. Whig- 
ham). The Gannet may now be considered 
a regular late winter and early spring mi- 
grant along this coast. A few were seen this 
year on March 17, flying westward, as all 
have been that I have seen here. This west- 
ward flight, one year comprising 77 birds, 
must either swing around the Gulf and join 
the northward movement up the Atlantic 
coast—or else strike inland somewhere west 
of here. This is a point for some observer 
farther west along the Gulf coast than I to 
throw some light upon. 

Trans-Gulf migrants, upon meeting ad- 
verse weather conditions on this coast—fog, 
rain, cold weather, or northerly winds— 
stop over instead of passing inland as in 
good weather, and local observers have a 
treat. Such was the case on the cold, north- 
wind days of April 12-14. City gardens and 
parks and coastwise woodlands swarmed 
with small birds. Hooded Warblers, always 
common for a few days in spring, were un- 
believably abundant. Summer Tanagers, 
Orchard Orioles, and 3 of the Vireos (Red- 
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eyed, White-eyed, and Yellow-throated) 
were common to abundant. 

The only nesting note of interest: 2 well- 
grown young Bald Eagles, apparently ready 
for flight, were seen in the nest on March 
17.—Francis M. Weston, 2006 E. Jordan St., 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Put-in-Bay (Ohio) Region.—Continued 
low temperatures have prevailed during the 
early spring. Ice remained on the inland 

on lakes and on Lake 
os Erie later than 
usual. It was not 
until early April 
that boats were 
able to resume 
regular schedules 
e to the Lake Erie 

P £ islands, and the 

-" +. marshes remained 

NA frozen in some 
places until the second week of the month. 
Precipitation has been slightly above normal 
and there have been several late snowstorms 
in the northern part of the state. 

Observers from all parts of the state agree 
that the migration of most species of birds 
has been very much retarded. At Toledo, 
Campbell found that the season was the lat- 
est in fourteen years of record. Reports from 
Youngstown (McLaughlin), Canton (Ball), 
and Salem (Baker), all in northeastern Ohio, 
agree that few waterfowl were seen before 
March 30 due to the icebound condition of 
the lakes. Where there was open water, how- 
ever, there was no shortage of birds. At the 
O'Shaughnessy Reservoir near Columbus, 
Ducks were numerous and there were espe- 
cially large flights of Baldpate, 640 on March 
23, and 670 on April 14; and of American 
Mergansers, 1000 on March 11 (Thomas). 
A European Widgeon was seen there by 
numerous observers March 23-April 14. At 
Yellow Springs the peak of the Duck migra- 
tion occurred about March 24 when 14 
species were seen; Pintails and Baldpate were 
commoner than usual (Burr). Canada Geese 
seem to have been commoner than usual; at 
Pymatuning Lake on April 7 there were not 
less than 600 (McLaughlin) and some 
estimates for the preceding day ran as high 
as 2000. Available records for the Whistling 
Swan indicate the usual path across northern 
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Ohio; the earliest record was March 26 at 
Put-in-Bay and other localities are: Long 
Lake (Renneckar); Cuyahoga Falls (G. A. 
Smith); Guilford Lake (Baker); Toledo 
(Campbell). 

There is little evidence of any noteworthy 
flight of Hawks. At Put-in-Bay on April 1 
there was a small flight which included the 
following: Red-shouldered Hawk, 27; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 6; Marsh Hawk, 6; Cooper's 
Hawk, 4; Bald Eagle, 3; and Rough-legged 
Hawk, 1. There were small flights of Red- 
shouldered Hawks at Toledo on March 17 
and 30 (Campbell). On March 11 at the 
O'Shaughnessy Reservoir, 5 migrant Bald 
Eagles were seen (Thomas). 

The prevailing lateness of the early mi- 
grants may be illustrated by dates of arrival 
of a few common species at a number of 
widely scattered stations. Migrating Kill- 
deer were first noted at Columbus on March 
10 (Hicks), at Canton March 16 (Ball), at 
Toledo March 17 (Campbell), Salem March 
17 (Baker), and Cuyahoga Falls April 5 (A. 
Smith). Purple Martins were seen at Colum- 
bus on March 27 (Claugus), near Piketon 
April 2 (Chapman), Canton April 5 (Ball), 
Put-in-Bay April 10 (Walker), and Toledo 
April 14 (Campbell). Phoebe records are 
also late: Canton March 20, Yellow Springs 
March 31 (Burr), also March 31 at Colum- 
bus, Put-in-Bay, and Salem, Cuyahoga Falls 
April 10 (A. Smith). In each of these in- 
stances the first date is not far from normal, 
and it is only by striking an average for a 
number of localities that the retardation be- 
comes apparent. 

Easily the most conspicuous wave of 
migration during the period occurred with 
the warm weather that prevailed March 28- 
30. At some localities the number of arrivals 
noted during these dates exceeded that for 
the first four weeks of March combined. 
Although temperatures continued to be 
generally subnormal in early April a number 
of the earlier Warblers seem to have arrived 
at about their normal dates: Myrtle War- 
blers were seen in Hocking (J. Thomas) and 
Licking (Claugus) counties on April 7, and 
at Toledo on April 13 (Campbell). The 
Sycamore Warbler was found on April 2 in 
Pike County (Chapman); Pine Warbler and 
Louisiana Water-Thrush in Hocking County 
nn April 6 CE. Thomas and Walker). 
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A few miscellaneous records of unusual 
interest follow: a flock of 6 Golden Plover at 
Put-in-Bay on March 29 (Walker and Traut- 
man), and a flock of 48 at Fairfield on April 
7 (Burr and Foster); 61 Snow Buntings near 
Akron on March 17 (Renneckar); 400 Lap- 
land Longspurs near Yellow Springs on 
March 31, an unusually large flock for any 
locality in the southern half of the state; 
6 Redpolls near Toledo on March 30 (Camp- 
bell); and a Parula Warbler which flew into 
the Ohio State Museum at Columbus on 
April 15, an astonishingly early arrival CE. 
Thomas).—C. F. Waker, Stone Laboratory, 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—In general the present 
period has been marked by few early ar- 
rivals, in which respect it has been in sharp 
contrast with the 
past two springs. 
This is very likely 
correlated with 
the fact that the 
weather has been 
more nearly nor- 
mal this season 
withoutthewarm 
waves in the crit- 
ical early part of 
the period so con- 
ducive to early migration. February was 
slightly warmer than normal with only one 
drop to 14° on the 25th, but March was 
cooler than normal to the 17th when 55° was 
reached. On the 30th, 67° temperatures 
were attained and several warm days cul- 
minated in a 76° high on April 3. Tempera- 
tures were then normal to the 15th when 
they again rose to 68°. Rainfall has been 
somewhat subnormal with a deficit of about 
2 inches for the year thus far. 

Strangely enough there have been some 
early arrivals, most obviously among the 
shore birds, as evidenced by the reporting of 
Golden Plover, Baird's and Pectoral Sand- 
pipers, and Lesser Yellow-legs on March 30 
at McGinnis Slough (Dreuth, Nork, Clark). 
That this was a fairly general movement is 
clear from the fact that the last two species 
were also observed on March 31 in DuPage 
County (Conover). 

Otherwise the point that must be empha- 
sized in this report is that the arrival of 
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species has been either approximately normal 
or else rather late. Another point is that 
arrivals occurred in waves that were defi- 
nitely related to warm weather and the most 
extended of these—a period of several days 
beginning March 30—brought forth the 
largest movement of birds in the region. 

The first definite wave of migrants oc- 
curred on March 17. On that date the fol- 
lowing waterfowl were observed: McGinnis 
Slough—300 Canada Geese, 90 Mallards, 
30 Black Ducks, 6 Baldpates, 60 Green- 
winged and 2 Blue-winged Teal, 18 Lesser 
Scaups (COS field trip); Waukegan—about 
the same species with the addition of Pintail, 
Redhead, Ring-neck, Canvas-back, Golden- 
eye, a large number of Scaups (of which 3 
appeared to be the Greater), Hooded, Ameri- 
can and Red-breasted Mergansers (Johnston); 
Lincoln Park—numbers of Canada Geese, 
Mergansers, Old-squaws and Golden-eyes 
(Dreuth). The peak of the waterfowl migra- 
tion was apparently reached in the first few 
days of April when virtually all Ducks 
generally associated with inland sloughs 
were present in McGinnis Slough. 

There were no exceptionally early arrivals 
in the Fringillida, the migration being 
marked rather by average or late arrivals. 
Again, the first few days of April saw the 
greatest number of species and individuals 
present with Juncos and Tree Sparrows also 
northward bound and numerous. The first 
Fox Sparrow, noted on April 6 at McGinnis 
Slough (Dreuth, Nork, Clark), was late; 
so were the Towhee, Vesper and Field Spar- 
rows observed at the same place on April 14 
(COS field trip). 

The migration of the Icterida was likewise 
retarded if anything, as illustrated by the 
first reports of Meadowlarks and Cowbirds 
at McGinnis Slough on March 31 (Johnston). 
Red-wings were about average and Rusty 
Blackbirds and Grackles somewhat earlier 
on March 3 at Baileytown in the Indiana 
Dunes (COS). Bartel also observed the 
Rusty in the Calumet marsh on that date. 

The Turdida were also late with the first 
arrival of the Bluebird on March 16 at Oak- 
hill Cemetery (Bartel) and of the Robin at 
McGinnis Slough on March 17 (COS). The 
Hermit Thrush arrived about on normal 
schedule on March 30 at Oakwoods Ceme- 
tery (Baldwin). 
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The abnormally warm weather was doubt- 
less responsible for the first arrival of the 
Purple Martins on April 2 at Maple Lake 
(Baldwin and Mr. and Mrs. Dekker), and 
the Tree Swallow on April 3 at Mud Lake 
(Johnston) and Oakwoods Cemetery (Bald- 
win). The following day, at Oakwoods, 
Baldwin noted the first wave of Brown 
Creepers, and in Jackson Park a very early 
Hooded Warbler was reported by Carlyle 
Morris. 

Other interesting species observed through- 
out the period include a Northern Shrike at 
Morton Arboretum at Lisle on January 21 
(Bartel) and, at the same place, 3 Long- 
eared Owls and 3 Cedar Waxwings on Feb- 
ruary 18(COS). At Baileytown on March 3, 
12 more of the latter were seen (COS). Lap- 
land Longspurs were seen in Lincoln Park as 
late as April 4, and Snow Buntings as late as 
March 19 by Dreuth. Double-crested Cormo- 
rants were seen at Lincoln Park on April 8 
(Nork) and at McGinnis Slough on April 14 
(COS and L. B. and M. M. Nice, inde- 
pendently). The Nices also actively con- 
tributed to the records at McGinnis Slough. 
Finally, a California Gull in Jackson Park 
in the first week of March (Lewy) empha- 
sizes the point frequently made here that a 
given species of Gull may at one time or an- 
other turn up almost anywhere.—RupyerpD 
Bouton and W. J. Besecuer, Field Museum, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota Region.—The spring as a 
whole has been 10 to 14 days late. The last 
week of February was cold, with tempera- 
tures as low as 
—26° (Warroad, 
February 24) in 
the northern 
part of the state. 
March also was a 
cold month. The 
22d was the cold- 
est day on record 
for that date at 
Minneapolis. Dur- 
ing the latter half 
of the month 
readings of —7° to —19° were frequent 
northward. A record snowfall occurred in 
the southern part of the state on the 18th— 
over a foot at Minneapolis. April continued 
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colder than usual, and on the 3d there was a 
disastrous sleet storm in the Duluth area 
that wrecked trees, poles and did vast 
damage and must have made it hard going 
for the birds for a time. The winter is 
spoken of as a ‘mild’ one but after the warm 
December there was much severe weather, 
especially northward. The precipitation 
has been below normal. 

On April 14, E. D. Swedenborg wrote of 
the Minneapolis area: ‘‘This has certainly 
been an unusual season. To begin with, 
more species and individuals than usual 
wintered. Then about the time the early 
migrants should arrive we had that heavy 
snowstorm and cold weather. But some 
birds did come in spite of subzero cold and 
covered fields. Bluebirds, Killdeer and 
Golden-crowned Kinglets seem noticeably 
scarce while others are as abundant as ever. 
The Horned Lark was everywhere the last 
days of March but is now present only in 
pairs.” 

The following arrival dates for the Min- 
neapolis area have been compiled from the 
reports of several observers: March 22, Kill- 
deer; 30th, Coot, Great Blue Heron; 3lst, 
Bluebird, Vesper Sparrow, Ruddy Duck. 
April 3, Martins (4<7, 19, Kehoe), Robins 
in flocks; 5th, Song Sparrow, Lesser Yellow- 
legs; 6th, Loon, Phoebe, Fox Sparrow, 
Migrant Shrike; 7th, Pied-billed Grebe, 20, 
Tree Swallows (‘‘I wonder what happened 
to these Swallows during the past week 
with the temperature down to 12°’— 
Swedenborg); 9th, Caspian Tern, 2 (Brecken- 
ridge) earliest date; 10th, Hermit Thrush, 
Sapsucker, Flicker, Greater Yellow-legs; 
13th, Cowbird, Ruby-crowned Kinglet; 
14th, Yellow-headed Blackbird. ‘‘A few of 
the smaller ponds are now open but the 
sloughs only at the edges and the larger 
lakes are almost completely ice-bound” 
Swedenborg). 

Dr. Risser reports a Bewick’s Wren at 
Stewartville, Olmsted County, April 9, an 
early date and a rare bird in Minnesota. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson reports from Madison, 
Lac Qui Parle County: Season cold and back- 
ward, farmers started seeding on April 15. 
Firsts: April 3, Robin, Sapsucker, Hermit 
Thrush; 4th, Bluebird; 5th, Lesser Snow and 
Blue Geese; 6th, Martins 2°, 19; 8th, 
Flicker. 
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The flight of Blue and Snow Geese through 
western Minnesota was a week or so late 
this year but the numbers were about as 
usual. 

Dr. Olga Lakela, of Duluth, reported 
seeing 6 Glaucous Gulls with a flock of 
Herring Gulls in the harbor on April 7. 

Dr. Luedtke, of Fairmont, Martin County, 
wrote on March 26 that the Brown Thrasher 
mentioned in the last paper has survived 
the winter with no apparent bad results ex- 
cept a frozen toe or two which lamed it for a 
time. Dr. Luedtke says, ‘‘He has fed regu- 
larly at the feeding stations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Horton 
and Miss Tillie Lamb, all living near a high 
bank, partly wooded and partly perpen- 
dicular, about 75 feet high with a south 
exposure on the north shore of Bud Lake. 
This formed an ideal shelter. Principal foods 
consisted of chick feed, table scraps, and 
screenings from grain containing various 
weed-seeds.’’ This is the first all-winter 
Thrasher on record in Minnesota. 

Bruce K. Harris reports seeing a Lewis's 
Woodpecker on April 6, on the South Dakota 
side of Big Stone Lake, close to the Minnesota 
line for which state there is no record of 
this species as yet.—Tuos. S. Rossrts, 
Museum of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Great Plains Region.— 
Although the past winter has been one of 
the warmest and driest on record, this spring 


has been excep- 
tionally cold 
and backward, 
with consider- 
able precipita- 
tion in some 
sections. There 
have been no 
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nor has there been much thawing weather. 
Some ice on many of the northern water 
areas will undoubtedly persist until near 
the first of May. 

Most of the early migrants put in quite a 
belated appearance, with the first real wave 
appearing the second week in April. Bohe- 
mian Waxwings were reported from a 
number of places, and were especially nu- 
merous in Bottineau where they fed upon red 
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cedar and Russian olive berries. Street re- 
ports 60 still there on April 15. Bohemian 
Waxwings were also observed daily from 
early January to April 12 in Minot, where 
Miss Stine observed that their diet consisted 
of frozen apples, fruit of the asparagus, 
buffalo berries, honeysuckle, buckthorn, 
hawthorn, Russian olive and cotoneaster. 
These interesting winter visitors were noted 
in Kenmare by Low on two occasions in 
March, and Stevens reports a flock in Fargo 
on April 14. Snow Buntings have not been 
as common as usual in this region; their 
appearance has been quite erratic, coinciding 
very nicely with the snowstorms. Most of 
these birds departed during March, although 
there are a few scattered records for early 
April. The last observations on the Com- 
mon Redpoll were April 13 at Minot, April 
13 on the Des Lacs Refuge, and April 14 on 
the Lower Souris Refuge. The Snowy Owl 
was last observed on the Lower Souris on 
March 

The arrival of some of the earliest migrants 
among the waterfowl in this region averaged 
about two or three weeks later than in 1939. 
With the exception of the diving Ducks, the 
flight at most of the stations was very poor, 
and lacked the usual spectacular wave of 
Pintails and Mallards. Scaups were sur- 
prisingly abundant, far outnumbering any 
other species in most areas. There has also 
been a very noticeable increase in the number 
of Canvas-backs. A Black Duck was noted 
on the Lower Souris on April 14, while 5 of 
these wintered on Sand Lake. Whistling 
Swans were just beginning to put in their 
appearance at the end of the period. The 
spring Goose flight through the prairie 
region is a thrilling spectacle. The Snows 
and Blues move slowly northward through 
the eastern half of the Dakotas by the 
hundreds of thousands. Although the main 
flight passed through South Dakota this 
year during the first week of April, with the 
first record on March 29 at Brookings, there 
were not many North Dakota reports of 
these birds until fairly well toward the end 
of the period. Horn reports a flock of Snow 
Geese at Medicine Lake, April 5. White- 
fronted Geese and Canada Geese occurred 
at most stations in very good numbers, as 
did the smaller subspecies of the Canada 
Goose (probably Hutchins’s). 
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There have been no outstanding features 
in the spring Hawk flight unless it be the 
continued scarcity of Rough-legged Hawks 
in some sections. Kyllingstad reports a 
Harlan’s Hawk from the Emrick area, which 
he described as being nearly coal-black with 
distinctly reddish coloring on the tail. Low 
observed a Bald Eagle on the Des Lacs 
Refuge on April 12 and a Pigeon Hawk on 
April 13. 

An unusual wave of Mountain Bluebirds 
occurred in the western half of North 
Dakota in late March and early April, with 
reports from all stations as far east as Em- 
rick. Miss Stine reports her first record of a 
Mountain Bluebird in 15 years of observa- 
tion; Low has 8 records from the Des Lacs 
Refuge. Most observers in the eastern half 
of the region report a tremendous increase 
in the number of Starlings, which are slowly 
pushing their range to the West. 

Herring Gulls were noted at Waubay on 
March 29 and Des Lacs on March 30; Ring- 
billed Gulls at Waubay on March 30 and 
Medicine Lake on April 1. No Ring-billed 
Gulls were observed on Des Lacs or Lower 
Souris until April 13. Horn reports Califor- 
nia Gulls on Medicine Lake on April 4. 
The only Franklin’s Gull record was from 
Sand Lake where they were first noted on 
April 6. Crows braved the March weather 
to arrive just about on schedule, with practi- 
cally all stations reporting March records. 
Meadowlarks were more behind time, with 
many stations not recording them until 
early April. 

There were only two March records for 
the Killdeer this year: March 31 at Waubay 
and March 31 at Tower City. No other 
stations noted this bird until April 6. Beed 
reports a Cowbird at Sand Lake on April 14; 
Red-wings wintered in small numbers at 
some stations; Rusty Blackbirds arrived at 
Tower City on April 6 and at Waubay on 
April 5; a Grackle at Lower Souris on March 
23. Purple Martins were noted on April 6 
at Brookings and on April 9 at Waubay. 
The only Tree Swallow record was April 15 
at Des Lacs. The first Coot record was 
March 22 at Sand Lake. Sandhill Cranes 
were first reported from Medicine Lake on 
April 6 and on April 8 on the Upper Souris.— 
C. J. Henry, U. S. Biological Survey, Upham, 
N. D. 
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St. Louis Region.—Following the severe 
winter here, we have had a backward spring 
with some late snows but no floods or wash- 
out rains. Com- 
ments from Leb- 
anon, Fayette, 
and parts of St. 
Louis County all 
indicate that the 
intermittent 

Lous Areq cold days and 
See generally cool 
es weather delayed 
the usual migra- 
tory waves, especially of the Warblers, and 
that normal nestings are late. However, 
the Sunday morning bird walks and talks in 
Forest Park during April found ideal spring 
weather, and upward of a hundred persons 
each week not acquainted with birds took 
advantage of the opportunities offered them 
by the St. Louis Bird Club. George E. 
Moore, from the Lebanon district, notes 
that, despite the snows and low temperature 
there, Bob-whites are coming through in 
greater numbers than ever. Water-Thrushes 
arrived April 1, on time, Myrtle Warblers, 
the 4th, but no other Warblers up to late 
April. 

Some birds, like the Phoebes, had 
started nesting, but no real nestings were 
noted up to April 25. Juncos were still 
lingering up to this last report date; Whip- 
poor-wills came April 21, 10 days late. 
William Jenner, Fayette, states that Hawks 
seem, if anything, to be on the increase. 
Canada, Snow, White-fronted, and Blue 
Geese were winging northward on March 17, 
and Ruddy Ducks were seen on different oc- 
casions. American Mergansers have also 
been reported, while from March 17 to 
\pril 13 three of the rarer Red-breasted 
Mergansers appeared at City Lake and were 

lite tame. Juncos lingered up to April 22. 

Father George M. Link reports from Pere 
Marquette State Park that the Saw-whet 
Owl, which is not common here, was seen 

n two occasions, and that more Hawks 

ere observed than usual. That most er- 

tic of visitors, the Bohemian Waxwing, 
as observed near Grafton. While this bird 
said to have been seen several years ago, 

e last authentic visit was about 20 years 

0. He reported early dates for both the 
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American Egret and also for the Bewick's 
Wren. The only nestings he mentions were 
Crows, Horned Larks, Mourning Doves, 
and the Red-tailed Hawk. Yellow-legs ap- 
peared on March 4, the Turkey Vulture 
arrived early, and the Woodcock is courting. 

Confirming Father Link's find of the 
Bohemian Waxwing comes an observation 
from the Hill family of Bohemian Waxwings 
in Calhoun County, Ill., not far from Graf- 
ton, where they were again seen by some of 
the St. Louis Bird Club members. An ab- 
normal number of Red-headed Woodpeckers 
were gathered at the same place. 

A Cinnamon Teal was reported a year ago 
at the marshes in St. Charles County; this 
spring, in another locality, it has been seen 
again and the identification is positively 
verified. The Harris's Sparrow, which fre- 
quents western Missouri but rarely reaches 
the St. Louis County area, is back again, 
this time in Glendale and reported by Harry 
B. Comfort in February and still present in 
that neighborhood. A Saw-whet Owl, pos- 
sibly the same one seen by Father Link, was 
picked up on the campus of Blewett School 
in St. Louis in March. Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers are unusual here, but were seen at 
Horseshoe Lake by Wayne Short and others, 
while 7 more appeared on the Missouri 
River near St. Louis (Arnold Zempel). 

About three years ago, the first pair of 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons were on the 
wing over a large heronry at Temps Claire 
marsh, St. Charles County, birds that had 
practically disappeared from this section 
thirty years ago or more. Every year since 
then some have repeated, but now comes a 
report from Harry B. Comfort and others, 
from Glendale and Webster Groves, of a 
pair near a pond north of Glendale, first seen 
April 18 and still there April 23. Indications 
now point to the return of these birds regu- 
larly in St. Louis County. 

In 1938, as an experiment, some fledgling 
Black-crowned Night Herons were moved 
from the big Dardenne heronry to Forest 
Park by officials of the St. Louis Zoo. Their 
wings were clipped, and the birds were 
turned loose at Duck Lake on the zoo 
grounds. Some of them left since then, but a 
daily bucket of fish has tempted several of 
them to come back each season, and at last 
reports made in April three pair are nest- 
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building at Duck Lake.—Sreruinc P. 
Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Rio Grande Delta Region.—The long 
drought continued until March 20 when 
there was a heavy rain. Additional heavy 
rains on March 23 and 
24 brought the river 
to flood stage and 
filled a large number 
of lakes and ponds 
that had been dry for 
months. 

A new bird for the 
United States appeared 

at a resaca-side habitat 

4 just northwest of 
Brownsville on spring 

migration. This was a Tamaulipas Thrush, 
Turdus grayi tamaulipensis (Nelson). It was 
carefully studied by the writer on March 10 
and especially March 17, and notes were 
taken on points of comparison with the 
many birds of this form observed on numer- 
ous trips to southern Tamaulipas during the 
past four years. The bird is of Robin size 
and shape and has rather similar call notes 
and actions. It is grayish brown above with 
a slight olive wash that shows in the sun- 
light. The bill appears to be a dark horn 
color but shows a greenish ivory tint on the 
sides in good light. Below the color is pale 
buffy or clay color, slightly darker on the 
breast and paler on the chin. The chin and 
upper throat are striped with thin lines of 
darker color. The area between the dark 
lines does not approach white as in the case 
of the Robin. Some Thrushes observed in 
south Tamaulipas, however, do have throats 
much more nearly like the Robin. If these 
birds with the brighter throats are males, 
the bird here is a female but the writer does 
not know that this is a sexual character. 
Tamaulipas Thrushes were studied at Limon, 
Tamaulipas on March 22, 1940, and it was 
decided that the bird here corresponded 
exactly in color to the paler ones there. A 
trapped bird, closely examined at Jilitla, 
San Luis Potosi on March 24, was found to 
be much darker buff both above and below. 
That specimen, although supposedly in the 
range of the subspecies under discussion 
showed little or no grayish shading above. 
After this additional ‘checking up’ the 
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writer feels satisfied as to the subspecific 
identity of the local bird. 

Arthur T. Hale, Jr., who has contributed 
to this page since it was first started, moved 
away from the region the last of March. His 
migration dates for the Mission area up to 
the time of his departure are as follows: 
February 24, Black-throated Green Warbler; 
February 25, Green Heron, Nashville War- 
bler; March 8, Rough-winged Swallow, 
Sycamore Warbler; March 17, Upland Plover, 
Sennett’s Warbler, Dwarf Cowbird, Sen- 
nett’s Oriole; March 20, Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher; March 29, Solitary Sandpiper; 
March 30, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Summer Tanager, Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Other first-seen dates are: February 18, 
White-crowned Sparrow; February 25, Blue- 
gtay Gnatcatcher, Vesper Sparrow, Chip- 
ping Sparrow; March 3, Avocet, Clay- 
colored Sparrow; March 10, Stilt Sandpiper; 
March 14, Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (W. A. 
Smith); March 22, Yellow-throated Vireo 
and Chat (Howard Pierce), Parula Warbler, 
(Bobby Jarrett); March 31, Red-shafted 
Flicker, Couch’s Kingbird, Olive-backed 
Thrush; April 11, Chimney Swift; April 14, 
Texas Nighthawk, White-winged Dove, 
Barn Swallow, Pewee, Northern Crested 
Flycatcher. 

The last Snow Geese observed this spring 
were in a flock (200-300) seen at San Martin 
Lake on March 3. Small flocks of these 
birds remained in that area throughout the 
winter. 

There was a considerable increase in the 
number of Red-breasted Mergansers over the 
winter population during March. Numer- 
ous small flocks were observed scattered over 
the Laguna Madre from Holly Beach to 
Laguna Vista on March 17.—L. Irsy Davis, 
Harlingen, Texas. 


San Francisco Region.—The February 
to April period in central California brought 
fewer happenings of special interest to bird 
watchers than usual. The heavy rains, with 
floods at the end of February and the end of 
March, brought extra growth of plants 
which contrasted with the scant growth in 
the preceding drought. Mild temperatures, 
with warm nights but cool days, favored 
bird activity. But species affected by the 
drought were slow toreturn to normal haunts. 
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Birds along the 
shore continue to 
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attract more atten- 
tion from observers 
hie. than inland ones. 
Rex SELLY Only a few can be 
FRANC! SANG listed this time: 
\ the Eared Grebe, 
\ @°~°**! Dumbarton Bridge, 


about 1000 on Feb- 
ruary 16 (Parmen- 
yw ters); White Peli- 
% can, no mention 
by any observer; 
Brown Pelican, Santa Cruz, 150 together on 
March 21 (Mrs. Allen); Hooded Merganser, 
male and two females, Phoenix Lake, March 
31 (Mrs. Kelly); Lesser Yellow-legs, Moun- 
tain View, 2 on April 7, Alvarado Pond, 
2 on April 13 (A.). 

Departure of winter birds and occurrence 
of notable species always merit permanent 
record on this page if we are to know their 
varied responses to the region. Some ex- 
amples: American Bittern, near Monterey, 
1 on March 19 (Williams); White-tailed 
Kite, Stockton, March 3, south of San Jose, 
pair on March 9 (Seibert); Red-bellied 
Hawk, near Stockton, 1 on March 3 (S.); 
Pigeon Hawk, Carmel, 1 on March 17 (W.), 
Hicks Valley, Sonoma County, April 15 
(Parmenters); Saw-whet Owl, 8 miles south 
of Stockton, 1 studied on March 10 (Pulich); 
Mockingbird, Oakland, March 4 (S.), Car- 
mel, March 17 (W.); Pipit, Davis, unusually 
scarce (Emlen), Berkeley Aquatic Park, 3 on 
April 11 (Nichols); Myrtle Warbler, San 
Francisco, abundant, outnumbering Au- 
dubon’s which was last seen on March 8 

Mrs. Stephens); Audubon’s Warbler, Berke- 
ley, scarce until March 7, then increased 
until the end of the month, abundant in the 
live oaks, decreasing by mid-April (Mrs. 
Allen), both these species were scarce on 
the Hastings Reservation; Fox Sparrow, 
Golden Gate Park, 2 on April 10 (S.). 

Recorded arrivals of summer birds have 
tended to be slightly early this year, pos- 
sibly because of favorable weather for ob- 
servation. Poor-will, lower Carmel Valley, 
2 on February 23 (Williams); Western King- 
bird, Davis, April 2 (Emlen), Hastings 
Reservation, April 3 (Linsdale); Western 
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Flycatcher, Carmel, March 15 (W.), Hast- 
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ings Reservation, March 17 (L.), Berkeley, 
March 20 (Mrs. Allen); Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, Boulder Creek, heard on April 14 
(A.); Barn Swallow, Carmel, March 14 
(W.), Berkeley, April 7 (A.); Cliff Swallow, 
Davis, March 17 (Emlen); Warbling Vireo, 
Oakland, March 20 (Seibert), Hastings 
Reservation, March 22 (L.); Pileolated 
Warbler, Carmel, March 18 (W.), Hastings 
Reservation, March 24 (L.), Saint Mary’s 
College, March 25 (A.); Bullock’s Oriole, 
Hastings Reservation, March 22 (L.), 
Davis, April 2 (E.); Black-headed Grosbeak, 
Hastings Reservation, March 29 (L.), 
Berryessa, April 8 (A.), Oakland, April 8 
(Seibert); Lazuli Bunting, Hastings Res:rva- 
tion, April 15 (L.). 

More than the usual number of observa- 
tions on the nesting of birds have been re- 
ported this year. Selected species: Sparrow 
Hawk, Oakland, at same site as last year, 
nest with 2 eggs on March 31, 3 on April 2, 
4 on April 4, and 5 on April 8 (Seibert); 
California Quail, Berkeley, crow of male 
first heard on April 10 (Mrs. Allen); Kill- 
deer, Berkeley Aquatic Park, flooded nest 
with 4 eggs, April 7 (Nichols); Allen's 
Hummingbird, Ross Valley, Marin County, 
young leaving nest on March 30 (Mrs. 
Kelly); Chestnut-backed Chickadee, Carmel, 
7 eggs incubated March 27, 5 eggs incubated 
March 29 (Williams); Bush-Tit, Alameda, 
the early nest, reported last period, was being 
cleaned on February 13, the second brood 
left on March 18 and 19, the nest was being 
cleaned again on March 28, and parents were 
observed about the site on April 8 (K.); 
Brown Creeper, Carmel, nest-building on 
March 23 (W.); Bewick’s Wren, Carmel, 
nest-building on March 29 (W.); Cassin’s 
Vireo, Boulder Creek, nest-building on 
April 13: and 14 (A.); Spotted Towhee, 
Berkeley, nest-building on April 15 (A.). 

At Berkeley the new leaves appeared on 
the live oaks toward the end of March. 
After that Mrs. Allen noted the following 
birds to be abundant in the trees, feeding on 
larva of the oak moth. Permanent residents: 
California Jay, Robin, Titmouse, Wren-Tit, 
Spotted Towhee, Purple Finch, and Song 
Sparrow. Winter visitants: Hermit Thrush, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet (to April 9), Au- 
dubon’s Warbler, Pine Siskin, Junco, White- 
crowned Sparrow, Golden-crowned Spar- 
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row, and Fox Sparrow. Summer residents: 
House Wren, Lutescent and Pileolated 
Warblers.—Jean M. Linspate, Museum of 
Vertebrate Zo logy, Berkeley, Calif. 


Puget Sound Region.—The spring season 
has shown nothing very The 
mild winter has extended on through this 

period with precipita- 
tion being well above 
normal in the latter 
part of February and 
the first half of March. 
But the temperature 
has remained con- 
sistently above nor- 
mal; the daily mean 
only once dropped to 
the normal mean 
Temperatures 10° to 
15° above normal have 
been frequent, the weather between storms 
exceptionally clear. S. F. Rathbun, of 
Seattle, Dr. Cowan and Mr. Pearse, both of 
Vancouver Island, all agree independently 
in stating that vegetation is at least a full 
two weeks ahead of the usual spring. Yet, 
birds have not been ex- 


extreme. 


arrival dates of 
ceptionally early 

The sea- and shore-bird situation can be 
summarized by saying that the mild winter 
has left most of the northern migrants in 
waters north of us, and few have wintered 
here or passed through. Cackling Geese 
passed over the Columbia River mouth in 
numbers April 16-17 (McCabe). Mr. Mc- 
Cabe also reports ‘‘a marked increase over 
last year in Canvas-backs and Redheads." 

Turkey Vultures first arrived at Portland 
on March 17 (McCabe), and at Victoria on 
April 12 (Dr. Cowan). Sooty and Ruffed 
Grouse began hooting and drumming activ- 
ity about March 21 to 24 (Dr. Cowan). 

Dr. Cowan reports a departure date for 
the Black Turnstone on April 2. Hudsonian 
Curlew passed going north on April 17 
(Balmer). The first state spring record for 
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the Baird's Sandpiper was obtained by Mr. 
Balmer at Grays Harbor, April 17. 

Mourning Doves arrived at Portland on 
March 22 (McCabe). Grays Harbor had 
the first Rufous Hummingbird on February 
22 (Balmer), but they arrived in the rest of 
the region generally during the last week of 
March. The earliest date for Tree Swallows 
was March 5 (Hagenstein), and Violet- 
green Swallows, March 8 (Pearse), both 
becoming common by the middle of March. 
Rough-winged Swallows were seen April 14 
(Hagenstein). 

The only real exception noted this spring 
was a pair of Say’s Phoebe at Seattle, found 
by Mrs. Grove. These birds belong on the 
east side of the Cascade Mountains. 

Mr. Pearse reports a ‘‘very decided in- 
crease in Western Winter Wrens and a lesser 
increase in Seattle Wrens and Oregon Tow- 
hees’’ about Vancouver Island. These are 
recovering from the cold winters of several 
years ago. He also states that Bluebirds are 
steadily decreasing. A remarkable nest of 
the Pacific Varied Thrush was found by 
W. H. Crowell in Portland; eggs were laid 
by March 15, an early date. The nest was 
situated in Portland, which is unusual, 
since these birds normally occur in the 
timbered Canadian Zone of the mountains. 

Warblers were rather early. Myrtle and 
Black-throated Green on April 14 (Hagen- 
stein); Pacific Yellow-throat on April 6 
(flock); Lutescent the very first part of 
April. The flight of Audubon’s Warblers 
arrived the middle of March. 

Evening Grosbeaks were ‘‘entirely absent”’ 
on the southern tip of Vancouver Island, 
according to Mr. Pearse. The Siskins and 
Crossbills never did appear in usual numbers 
this winter. Chipping Sparrows arrived in 
Seattle on April 13 (Hagenstein) and in 
Victoria on April 15 (Cowan). Puget 
Sound Sparrows arrived the last week of 
March. An early date for the Golden- 
crowned Sparrow was April 11 (Miss Cur- 
tis).—Garrett Eppy, Seattle, Wash. 


A summary of all of the foregoing reports appears in this issue of Birp-Lore under the title of 
‘The Changing Seasons’ by Ludlow Griscom. 

All supplements will be sent free of charge to members and Birpv-Lore subscribers. Additional 
copies of the supplement containing ‘The Season’ only may be obtained for 15 cts.; that containing 
‘The Season’ and the ‘Breeding Bird Census’ for 20 cents; and the Christmas Census supplement for 
25 cents. One year's subscription to all Birv-Lore supplements, 75 cents. Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to Birp-Lore, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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